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IBSTEACT. 

Although intercultmral-conmunication courses are 
increasing in universities in this country, very little interest in 
these courses is displayed on community college campuses. This paper 
presents and discusses ^procedures for community colieges to develop 
an effective course in intercultural comfflunication. Consideration is 
given to the initial planning stage (where to start, an appropriate 
vehicle for offering the course^ who should teach the courae^ and 
interdisciplinary approaches) ; course content (determining the type 
of course, general course content, interpersonal or historical 
approach, interracial or international approach^ cognitive input or 
experiential activity, and method for determining grades) | and 
administrative and student support- A bibliography is included. 
(JM) 
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TEACHING INTERCULTURAL CO^MJNICATIOK 
OH THE CObWUNITY COLLEGE LEVEL 



Speech corEnunicatian ■ s concera with improving copTiiinication betwaen 
mambers of different nations, races , and cultures is demonstrated by the 
continu*A'd increase of intercultural cotrrounication courses in speech de- 
partment's across the natioii examples of which are listed in _SyXlabl In 
Intarcultural Comiunlcation 1974 (Prgsserj 1975); by various SCA sponsored 
conferences such as the 1974 Summer Conference X in Cbicago; and by the 
niany new textbooks available in the area (Blubaugh & Pennington, 1976^ 
Harms, 1973r. Prosserj 1973, 1975; Rich, 1974| Ruhly, 1976; Samovar h Porter, 
1976; Sitaram & Cogdell^ 1976; and Smith, 1973)- 

Host of this Interest in Intercultural courses, howaver^ is centertid 
on university campuses. Seemingly, very little interest in interculturai 
coinmunication courses is currently displayed in speech conmunication de- 
partments on community college campuses. For example, not one of the syl- 
labi listed in S yllabi In Intercultural Communication i 1974 and none of 
the above menitloned texts have coTmiunity college authors; also, of the 224 
participants of the 1974 SCA Sumier Conference X on Intercultural Coimunlca- 
tlon, only seven concnunity college participants, from five different college 
were present* 

Dispita this apparent lack of interest, the cocraunity college envi^ 
ronment seems to be ideal for intercultural conmimlcatiQn training I The 
community college > free of traditional restraints, encourages innovative 
teaching methods (McCabe ^ Smith) and because of low fees Md commitment 
to the Open Door Philosophy j, attracts a more hetergeneous student body with 
greater varience in the student ^s agSj racfii, and income bracket (Bushneli 
It Zagaria^ 9) , 

So why airen^t coamunity college spaesh departments respoading to this 



great pof^^ntial? Perhaps they are uncertain that the size of the college can 
support such a course $ or fear that their faculty are not really qualified to 
teach the subject, or perhaps they are merely unsure v^here to begin in organ- 
izing such a course, Tlie fow community colleges that now offer courses in 
intercultural communication undoubtedly eKperienced these same uncertainties, 
but soon discovered^ as any conimunity college will discover when attempting 
to organize the course, that none of these fears are worthy of a second thougl 
The purpose of this papery therefore , is to allay these feai^s by presenting 
suggested procedures for developing, form "scratch,'' an affectwe course in 
intercultural communication for use on coBmiunity college campuses. The fol- 
lowing major areas will be discussed: (1) Initial planning stage, (2) Course 
contents and (3) Administrative and student support* 

INITIAL PLANNING STAGE 

Where Do I Start ? 

For a person who has done only minimal reading in the area of intercul- 
tural comnunicationi the question , "Where do I start?" is critical. Time is 
an ever constant enemy of the conmiunlty college instructor whose course load 
is typically five courses per semester. Therefore, the following sources, 
although not by any means exhaustive, should give the interasted Instructor 
enough knowledge" ot organize a productive courses 

1. "An Approach to Teaching Interracial Comrounlcatlon," by Rich & Sadth 
In The Speech Teacher , XIX, March 1970, no, 2 (pp, 138-144). 

2* Crossing Plf ferance . , > Interracial Comimlcation by Blubaugh & 
Petmington » 

3. Foundations of Intercultural Commimlgacion by Sltaram & Cogdell, 

4 • Hie Guide to Simulations/Games for Education and Training by 
Zuekerman & Horn» 

5 . Orientations tp_ Intercultural Cofflmmicatlon by Ruhly . 
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6 - Intercultural ConmunicationJ Pracee dings of the Speech CoSMuni catlon 
Association Su^er Conference X edited by Jain, Prossers & Miller 
Note pp.~60--65, ''Developing A Unit or Course..," by Huffmn. 

7, Intercultural Communication : A Reader by Samovar and Porter, 

8p Interracial CoMijgiicatlon by Rich* 

9 . Silent Language by Hall . 

10, Syllabi In Intercultural CoMunication : 1974 compiled by Prosser 
'Especially note "Can Intercultural Comiunication Be Taught in 
the Classroom?" by Howell ^ pp* 1-13, 

it woiild also be helpful to: 

1. Write to SIMILE TI, 218 'rwelfth Street, P.O. Box 910, Del Mar, 
California 92014 for a copy of their simulation game catalog, 

2. Subscribe to Simulation/Gaming/News , Box 3039, University Station, 
HoscoWj Idaho 83843. 

3. Join the Society for Intercultural Education * Training and ReaaBrch 
(SIETAR) by writing David S. Hoopes, Univarsity of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg, PA 15260, 

Vehicle for Offering Course . 

Adding a new course to the collaga catalog is quite cpmpllcatad on 
many comunity college campusaSj especially if the course is Innovative and 
is not already in comon use on the imiverslty laval. Fortimately, howavar, 
there is no need to get official approval for a "new" course in order to 
teach intercultural communication. Practically every speech communication 
department has the perfect vehicle for such a course already in the 
collega curriculum — the one-hour, transfar course entitled Speech Work^ 
shop. Speech Activities ^ or Foranslc Activicles.^ 

There are several advantages to using the forenslcs aetlvitl ^ coUMe 
to teach Intercultural conmunlcation. First, it is not necessary ' Justify 
adding a new course to the catalog whan you can not prove it will be suc- 
cessful. Second, a one-hour course Is the best way to attract the diver- 
sity of students essential for a successful course since most of the students 
will take the course as an overload, A one-hour overload is ouch easier 

Er|c 6 
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to obtain from ^he Dean of Instruction than a threa-hour over load. MsOs 
since man collage laboratory courses such as biology and geology are worth 
four or five semescer hours credit ^ inany students need a one^hour course 
to fill out their scheduled. Thirds most foren.^ic workshops include a 
lab which gives the instructors of the course two hours per week with the 
class! Last 5 most forensic activities courses allow the course to be re-- 
peatad for credit. You will be surprised at the number of students that 
eagerly alect to repeat the course* 
Who Should Teach the Coursa ? 

Cholca of instructors is eKtremely important to the success of the 
course especially if you plan to delve Inco the really "gutsy*' issuas 
the students will expect, CoordinaLors of the course need to consider 
carefully the desired teaching abilities of the instructors ^ the necessary 
number of instructors , and the racial requira^nt_s of the instructors , 

First ^f all, the people selected as instructors of a course in in= 
tercultural coOTiunication need to be the college's better instructors. 
They need to have a genuine interest in all students, enjoy innovatlveness, 
demonstrate a mastery of the interpersonal skills such as openness, active 
lisfeningj supportive responses , and have enough confidence in themsalvea 
and in their discipline to find team-teaching challenging rather thmn 
threatening. 

Secondly, it will be much easier for the courae to succeed if it la 

taught by a team of Instructors rather than by a single Instructor- As 

Rich and Smith (1970) notei 

In these sensitive tims. If the eourea Is conducted by a 
black instructor alone , the Instructor runs the risk of being 
accused of black partiality* He ^ght also find It difficult 
to control the tendency of the classroop to bacoma a bla^ fortm. 
If the class Is conductad by a white instructor alonaii tha In^ 
structor most assuredly will be open to crltlnlsm on the grounds 
that ha lacks a real imderstandlng of black problams (p. 140). 



And the students do have a point. No matter how objective we may think we 
ares our perceptions are affected by our cultural conditioning! There^ 
fore, a team of teachers representing each of the major racial or cultur^ 
al groups present in the class is essential for Mximum course success. 
A racially mixed team is even more essential if the instructors have never 
taught this type of course before and/or have had minimal experiences with 
members of other culcures. 

There are two important additional advantages ^to a racially mlKed 
team of instructors. The first advantage is that of -'modeling'- (Rich & 
Smith j p, 140). The class will learn a great deal from watching the inter- 
action among the team members. Modeling is even more Important when the 
students in the course come mainly from one culture. The contact they have 
with team members may be the first personal contact they have ever had 
with persons outside their oto culture. 

The second advantage relates to student recruitment. Obviously, an 
instructor of a certain culture will generally have greater success in 
convincing students of that culture that the courea is really valuable* 

One obvious disadvantage to a team of teachers , of course ^ is how to 
finance a course with two or more instructors* A aolutlon to this problem 
is discussed in the last section of the paper. 
Interdisciplinary Approach , 

Since the academic study of intercultural eommunlcatibn is truly 
interdisciplinary, the teaching of the coursa should be also. As Howell 
notea, "Keeping Intercultural coimimlcation In one aoada^Q aozopartment Is 
a cifuel and imusual punishment that contradicts the nature of the enter** 
prise" (Howellp p. =9). 

Since the structure for the course , as dascrlbed In this paper. Is 



based on the act of conHnuni cation and therefore falls in the realm of the 
speech conmunication department, the coordinator of the course needs to 
come from the speech coTmaunicatlon department* However 5 the knowledge and 
insight of other disciplines is invaluable to the success of the course *3 

For speech communication departments staffed with only one or two 
instructors s as is true on the majority of ccmmunicy college campuses , 
the interdisciplinary approach is a must* Fortunately, it is generally 
quite easy to get instructors from other disciplines interested in teach-^ 
ing a course in intercultural coTOiunication. They are as intrigued by 
the course as the students who enroll*^ 

COURSE CONTENT 
De termining the lype o£_ Course • 

The type of intercultural comaunication course depends j first of allj 
on the stuflent taking the course . Although the comunity college usually 
provides an eKcellent mix of ages, cultures j professions ^ and levels of 
cultural experience 5 the course still needs to be altered each semester 
to reflect the needs and sophistication of the class. 

The type of course will also depend on the selected course goals or 

ob.lectlves > Prossar (1975) and Rich (1974) are both excellent sources 

for a variety of objectives* The following objectives or goals, although 

not stated in behavioral terms, are suggested as worthwhile objectives for 

a one-^hour course on the community college level I 

1* To fatolllarize the student with general cOMnunication process and 
principles* 

I 

2# To Increase the student's awareness of other cultures and of the 
spacial commimication problems to be expected when conmunlcac Ing 
with wiDbers from other cultures* 

3i To increase the. student awareness of his own eulture. 



4* To increase the student's self --awareness of personal values , 
beliefs 5 attitudes ^ and prejudices. 

.5. To increase the student *s awareness of his own strengths and 
weaknesses when communicating with members of other cultures. 

6. To help the student accurately diagnose cultural comiunication 
breakdown by applying his knowledge of the general principles of 
co^unicatlon to various breakdown situations given in class. 

Finally, the type of course selected will depend on the way inter- 
cultural connnunicatlon is defined i. For a comunity college course ^ it 
is probably advisable to define intercultural cotmunication in the broad- 
est sense as does Casmir: 

Intercultural comnunication for the purposes of this course 
will be thought of as comunication between individuals and small 
groups of individuals representing different cultural e^erlences 
and backgrounds, including subcultures within nations^ and cultural 
groups from different nations (Casmir, p* 45)* 

Blubaugh and Pennington's definition of intercultural coBmunication 
is also all-inclusive in their 1976 text ^ 

Intercultural communication is a special case of interpersonal 
comiunlcation where the backgroundaj experiences, customs, beliefs, 
values, associations, and so forth are sufficiently dietlnet be- 
tween the two co^unicators that they Interfere with rather than 
facilitate coBmimicatlon (p, 11)* 

Such a general view of intercultural coBmiunlcatlon includes such terms 
as "contracultural coimunicatlon," "interracial coimnunication," "inter- 
ethnic coimunicatlon," and even "international coDmunication" when it re- 
fers to conmunicatlon between individuals of different nations on a non- 
political, person-to-person basis (Rich, pp, 1-15). Cross-cultural 
coimunicatlon would, however, be excluded (Harms, p* 41)* 
General Course Content . 

One problem with a one-hour course is how to narrow the content 
without harming the thrust of the course* Although each coira^ity college 
will probably wish to organic the course content to reflect tae needs of 
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its particular students 5 it is suggested that the course content include 



or part of the intercultural variables 
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1, 


Attitudes 




2. 


Social organization 




3. 


Pattern of thought 




4. 


Roles and role prescriptions 




5. 


Language 




6. 


Use and organization of space 




7, 


Time cQnceptualizatlon 




8. 


Nonverbal, expression 




One 


current text, Croasing Difference. 


Interracial Co^uaiication by 



Blubaugh and Panningtonj not only covers Samovar and Port: 's intarcultural 
variables J but is also within the price range (under three dollars) and 
reading level of the coMunlty college student* Other poaslble texts 
might include Interracial Coimpunlcatlon by Rich and Intercultural Conoiunl" " 
cation by Ruhly. 

Interpersonal or Historical roach ? 

Regardless of the content of the course ^ the approach should b pre^ 
domlnately interpersonal rather than historical for three reasona 1 (1) 
the historicaJ* approach Is already used by such departments as sociology, 
philosophy, anthropology^ 5 (2) upper class noureee typically take the 
historical approaches and (3) the Interper anal cosamimieation approach 
gives an eKcellent frmoe of reference for understanding Intercultural 
communication barriers and tends to be more interesting and more easily 
adapted to the reading level of the conmwiity college student* One of 
the very first class sessions should cover definitions of aotmitmication» 



txamination of one or more general conamm.-ication models and the major 
comimicstion principles. The remainder of the course should contin- 
ually stress improving intercultural coimunlcatlon . 
Interracial or International AppToach? 

It is probably good to use toth approaches. The study of interracial 
communication problems is probably tnore practical for the student; however, 
Che study of international coimiunication problems supplies added interest 
to the course. Howell states that "...students find exciting the discovery 
that some of our difficulty in .slating to American Indians comes from 
our failure to understand that they subordinate the individual to the group 
much as do the Japanese" (p. 11). Also, since the student is not emotion- 
ally involved in the example, he will be able to view conmunication break- 
down in a more objective manner. According to Howell: 

The cross-over point when a student begins to accept a wide- 
range of values and sets of expectations seems to occur when he 
finds himself assuming that a contrasting culture has as much merit 
as his own, without thinking about it. Ttils seems to develop through 
examining the local scene, where out-of-awareness prejudices get in 
the way. . . (p. 12) , 

Cognitive or Experiential ? 

Determining the quantity of experiential input is probably one clear- 
cut way to distinguish community college iacarcultural courses from those 
courses taught on the university level. Alnhough university level courses 
tend to concentrate on cognitive materialf37, the intercultural coursa on 
the community college level should be predomlnflntly experiential — an 
intercultural workshop . Of course, cognitive input Is also importMit, 
but for every Idea or concept praaented, an experiential activity should be 
included to demonstrate or simulate the concept. 

All the sources mentioned previously in this paper Include various 
aetlvltles, rolaplaying exercises, simple ganms, aimulatlon gmes, and 
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group projects which help students put lOgnitive ideas into practical 
application. Jain, li_ ^ (PP- 61-63) lists fifty different classroom or 
laboratory activities* Also, Bafa Bafa and Starpower , two excellent sim- 
ulation gams J can be purchased from SIMILE II in California. You may 
also wish to raquire students to keep a personal journal of feelings and 
reactions to experiential elements of the course. Many students are a-^ 
mazed at the attitude change recorded in their journals. 
Method for DeterminlnR Grades , 

Students should not be graded on attitude change since such practice 
violates the concept in the course that "different" is 0,K. Also, exam- 
inations are relatively ineffective in detemining grades in a workshop 
course such as the intercultural course deecribed in this paper. When 
grades are detemined by exams , the student is pressured to answer in 
accordance with the instructor's beliefs regardless of his "real" feel- 
ings* The open atmosphere desired in the course could be hamed by grades 
determined^ even in partj on exa^natisns. Student participation in class 
discussions, in simulation games, in small group activities ^ in projects * 
in journal writings and in simple class attendance are sufficient for a 
grade in a workshop course. Fortimately^ the comaunity college admlnls-^ 
trator is more amnable to such an approach than his university counter- 
part. 

Suggested criteria for "A" and "B" grades are listed as follows i 
Grade A 

1* Regular attendmce at lecture md lab sessions (No more 
thM two abeensas allowed for an "A") 

2. Participation in class discussione 

3. Participation in class activltlas 

4. Keep journal - write at least one journal entry per week 
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(personal reflctions, reflections, and analysii of class 
sessions, laboratory exercises, and everyday happeninis) 

5. One self-Initiated project or activity (group or Individual) 
Grade B 

1. Ragular attendance at lecture and lab sessions (No more 
than three absenses allowed for a "B") 

2, Participation in class discussions 

3. Participation in class activities 

4, Keep journal 

Students who sign-up for an elective course such as intercultural 
communication, are generally not interested In anything less than an 
"A" and certainly nothing less than a "B". 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND STUDENT SUPPORT^ 

Administrative Support . 

One of the easiest things about organizing a course in Intercultural 
comnunlcation will undoubtedly be gaining the support of your admnistra- 
tion. As mentioned previously, administrators on comnmity college cam- 
f puses fice always interested in Inn-svative courses or programs. They are 

especially Interested In programs which relate to a diversity of people 
(faculty, students, community TC^ers) as the intercultural course does, 
tod, of course, now that Affii-flatlve Action has cone to the college campus, 
interracial coTOunlcatlon has Increased in priority! 

Atolnlstrators on our CMpus were so l^ressed with the course that 
they ertcouraged faculty to take th^ course for professional developnent 
by offering thm. one hour credit tcward advancement In ra^. More l^or- 
taotiy, they worked hard to find a procedure that would aUow the course 
to be taught by three instructors (black, Chlcano, and mglo) rather than 

■ r4 . . . 



by a alngle Instriictor. Keep in mind that the course is only a one-hour 
course (or two contact hours when the lab Is taken into consideration) . 
The normal procedure for staffing a one-hour course is to aaalgn a single 
instructor a one-hour paid overload. Therefore^ their first suggestion 
was to credit each of the three instructors with a one--hour overload. How 
ever, this was unacceptable to the team teachers who pointed out that the 
course promotion J plmnln|, research ^ and presentation was more than equal 
to the time spent for a three-hour course. In essence, TOyone teaching th< 
intercultural course in addition to a noMal course load would actually be 
teaching the equilivant of six courses or 18 semester hours! 

Our administration's final plan is truly innovative and expreesive 
of their commitment to the course. The plan for each course Is a follows i 

1, Three sections of the course are scheduled. Each team meiAer 
is listed as the Instructor for one of the sections, 

2, ^e three sections are scheduled for the same time period in the 
same room. In essense — one course, three instructors* 

3. The course is considered as part of each instructor's normal 
five course load. In other words, each Instructor teaches four 
regular courses in his ami department and the one-hour inter- 
cultural course in the speech department - 

4. The cost for the additional two load hours for each instructor 
(a total of six semester load hours) is absorbed by the campus 
atoinist ration^ Contact-hour funding lightens this load some^at* 

With this type of commitment and encouragement from the atolnlstrators 

the Instructors' task is made much easier - 

Student Support s 

Student support is even easier to elicit than atolnlstratlve support* 
Today's enlightened students are, for the most part, genutaely interested 
In i^rovlng relations between races and cultures — they Just do not know 
how to go about It. As one Mglo student conmented in class , "I've always 
waated to get to toow a blade person, but how could I? I would really 
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feel silly walking up to a black and sayings "Want to talk'?" The blacks 
and Chlcanoa In the class expressed similar feelings. Therefore, the 
student views the Intercultural conmunication course aa a "meeting place" 
for interaction. 

Students also expressed gradltude that their grade in the course was 
not based on the traditional examination. With this pressure out of the 
way, they could concentrate on the things that really interested them. 
Contrary to our expectations, the lack of graded exams seemed to improve 
student motivation and interest. Class attendance was almost perfect. 
Several students, who were not even enrolled for the course, found out 
about it through a friend and also attended regularly! 

Student support for the course comes equally from anglo, black, and 
Chicano. Our campus is just now beginning to attract foreign students 
so only a few have been Involved in the course. Perhaps part of our 
success in keeping racial balance In each course la due to the racial 
balance of Instructors for the course. 

Student interest seems to culminate at the end of the semester during 
our multi-cultural banquet. Students spend a great deal of time prepar- 
ing food from their own culture and from other cultures and nations and 
in finding representative music from each culture. The end o£ the banquet 
(the last class meeting) finds students hugging each other, taking down 
addresses and phone nimbers, and expressing reluctance that the course 
is over. Is it surprising that many of these students will schedule the 
course for the following semester? 

Student support of this Intensity will quickly attract the attention 
of f^ntmrntni ty college administrators. 
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SUMMARY 

This paper has presented procedures for developing, from "scratch 
an effective course 'in intercultural coBmunicatlon for use on coranunity 
college campuses by diacuislng (1) the Initial planning stage, (2) Course 
content, and (3) Administrative and student support. 

The procedures discussed in this paper are by no means esdiaustlve. 

4 
f 

Many excellent sources on Intercultural conmimlcatlon were not mentioned. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that the informtion presented in this paper will 
not only encourage community college speech departments to offer a course 
in intercultural eoBmunication, but will also give these departments the 
necessary guidelines for implementing a truly successful course* 



NOTES TO THE TEXT 



-In the spring of 1975 Tarrant County Junior College - Northeast 
Campus offered, its first intercultural co^unicatlon course with an enroll-- 
ment of 45 1 this spring we are expecting a mlnlmuro, enrollTOnt of 70, Al-- 
though our initial aiiKiety was great, we have been constantly amazed at the 
success of the course* The course seems to attract and excite not only 
the regular student body, but also administrators ^ faculty ^ and cotomunlty 
members. There is no reason why our success should not be repeated on 
other community college campuses , 

"TCJC lists the course as follows i 

SPE 1611 I Speech Workshop . (1-0-2) , An elective course designed 
to allow a student to concentrate on a special interest area or to concen-- 
trate on removing a communication problem. Content of the course will vary 
from semester to semester and may be repeated for credit. 

3At TCJC, so far, the major instructors for the intercultural course 
have come from the psychology i art, spiBech, English, reading, Spanish, and 
business departments* 

40ur interdisciplinary team of six instructors agreed to teach the 
course for two semesters as an unpaid overload and never even complained 
about the five-hour planning sessions each weak! 

5a recent text for such a course in Sociology Is ^e Mnority Report s 
An Introduction to Racial , Ethnic ^ and Gender Relations by Anthony Gary 
^orkin and Rosarind ^orkin and published by Praeger Publlshara, 1976. 

6a quick look at a variety of university syllabi for the Intercultural 
course will substantiate this statement. 

^This statement can also be verified from current university syllabi. 

ScoOTaents in this section of the paper are based on personal experience 
with administrators and students on TCJG's campus. 
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